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/  dedicate  this 
My  firstborn 

to 
Mv  Firstborn. 


THE  PASSING  OF  YOUTH. 

0  splendour  of  my  youth,  can  it  be  true 
That  all  thy  sweet  and  proudly  passioned  days 
Are  ended?    On  thy  fair  and  fragrant  ways 
Now  shadowy  and  vague,  I  can  but  view 

The  golds  that  once  were  greens  changing  to  greys. 
And  all  the  mighty  loves  that  once  I  knew 
The  magic  castles  towering  in  the  blue 
Now  shrink  and  shake  and  shatter  in  the  haze. 

Nothing  remains  but  memory.    I  plod 

With  sullen  feet  adown  life's  darkling  maze. 

On  youth  that  is  the  grandest  gift  of  God 

1  ever  backward  bend  my  wistful  gaze ; 
While  on  my  chastened  brow  runs  '  Ichabod,' 
Where  I  had  hoped  that  men  would  wreathe  the 

bays. 


MEETING  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

THE  NEW  YEAR  : 

"  Begone  my  friend,  thou  hast  enjoyed 
Thy  moment's  measure. 
Go  hide  thee  in  the  yawning  Void. 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  house  *  To  Let,' 
And  now  thou  must  resign  to  me 
All  Space  thy  throne 
And  Time  thy  sovereignty. 
Now  I  shall  BE 
And  I  shall  be  supreme. 
The  cause  and  course  of  everything ; 
All  songsters  and  the  songs  they  sing; 
The  kiss,  the  lover,  and  the  ring; 

All  things  that  are,  all  things  that  seem; 

I  shall  be  glutton  of  the  hour, 

All  things  become,  all  things  devour. 

I'll  show  thee  every  blessed  minute 

How  much  thou  could'st  have  crowded  in  it." 

THE  OLD  YEAR  : 

**  I  go,  nor  wish  to  stay,  my  son. 
As  thou  hast  said,  my  day  is  done. 
Happy  am  I  to  leave  thee  to  it, 
Thy  duty  is  clear,  I  know  thou'lt  do  it— 
And  then  grow  old,  and  learn  to  rue  it. 
My  sovereignty  I  yield  this  minute. 
And  all  that  is,  or  is  not,  in  it. 


For  what  is  When,  and  what  is  Where? 
That  thou,  my  child,  dost  hold  so  fair? 
Ah,  soon  shall  knowledge  come  to  thee, 
And  demonstrate  thy  vanity. 
This  empire,  bah !  thou'rt  mad  to  wish  it : 
Ere  long  thou'lt  hum  and  haw  and  pish  it. 
What  are  thy  vaunted  Space  and  Time 
But  figures  of  speech,  a  poet's  rhyme, 

Conditions  of  a  madman's  dream. 

That  what  is  not,  to  us  may  seem; 

Aspects  of  Universal  Naught, 

The  mannerisms  of  our  thought, 

A  grimace  or  a  squint. 

But  now  I  hear  the  midnight  chime, 

The  future  is  here,  the  future  is  thine. 

And  all  that  is,  I  now  resign, 

For  thee  to  find  there's  nothing  in't." 


INVOCATION  TO  MINERVA. 

Spirit  of  sweet  poesy,  j 

Mother  of  man's  loveliest  dreams,  j 

Shed  on  me,  thine  acolyte,  j 

More  of  thy  divinest  beams.  I 


O  give  me  answer. 

Tell  me  why  i 

That  which  is  here,  \ 

Here  'fore  mine  eye,  , 

In  my  nostril,  in  mine  ear, 

Here  on  my  tongue,  here  in  mine  arms, 

That  which  is  ever  *  now,'  ne'er  charms  j 

Nor  stirs  mine  eager  sense,  ■ 

As  that  experience 

Once  known,  and  now  forever  lost,  j 

Or  that  by  which  my  soul  was  never  tossed?  \ 

Why  do  the  near  i 

Seek  their  perfection  in  the  far?  j 

And  they  which  never  were  j 

Fulfil  the  things  that  are?  | 

O  give  me  answer! 

This  loosely-petalled  rose  \ 

That  lifts  and  falls  without  repose  \ 

With  every  wind  that  haply  blows,  '] 

Pray  tell  me  why  its  perfume  never  seems  j 

So  sleepy-sweet  as  is  the  perfume  of  the  rose  j 

That  steals  its  way  ; 
Into  my  dreams 
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Of  yesterday  ? 

Even  its  name 

Writ  in  its  cold  black  letters 

And  seen  upon  a  printed  page, 

Can  put  the  present  rose  to  shame, 

Can  loose  my  spirit's  fetters 

And  forge  me  wings 

Wherewith  I  fly 

Happy  and  high 

To  faery  realms  where  flit  ineffable  things. 

Tell  me  why 

I  listen  to  some  mighty  moving  symphony 

Or  to  the  silver  raindrops  of  the  clavichord 

As  stolid  as  a  fattened  sheep, 

Yet  knowing  that  to-morrow  I  shall  weep, 

Rememb'ring  beauty  now  ignored. 

And  when  the  lambkin  Spring  comes  leaping  o'er 

the  hills 
That  shout  their  young  hosannas  to  the  skies, 
Why  does  my  heart  know  pain,  a  vain  regret 
For  the  Springs  that  used  to  be. 
For  the  Springs  I  yet  shall  see? 
Why  then  do  I  mourn 
The  winter  that  is  past. 
The  bite  of  the  blast 
That  drove  me  shivering  indoors, 
To  crouch  where  blazing  logs  were  massed? 

Must  I  always  pine  for  alien  shores. 
Till  there,  I  sigh  for  songs  of  home? 
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Must  I  cry  always  for  stars  at  noontime, 

And  break  my  heart  for  crimson  suns  at  moontime  ? 

And  only  now  discover 

How  soft  and  warm,  how  sweet  to  me 

Are  the  arms  and  lips  of  my  lover 

Now  that  she  is  lost  to  me? 

Spirit  of  sweet  poesy. 
Mother  of  man's  loveliest  dreams, 
Shed  on  me,  thine  acolyte. 
More  of  thy  divinest  beams. 
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IMPOTENCE. 

Long  in  the  dark  womb  of  my  being 
The  seeds  of  power  and  beauty  have  been  entombed ; 
Long  have  they  been  awaiting 
The  Holy  Spirit's  quickening. 
And  like  a  mother  I  have  yearned  over  them  fondly, 
Dreamed  of  them  and  held  with  them  sweet  con- 
verse. 
And  I  have  known  travail  and  all  the  pains, 
The  labours,  sweats  and  agonies  of  birth. 
But  still  I  remain  childless, 
And  unblest. 

And  still  in  the  dark  womb  of  my  being 
The  seeds  of  power  and  beauty  are  enshrined 
Patiently  awaiting 
The  Holy  Spirit's  quickening. 
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AN   ARTIST'S   VISION. 

To  some  poor  struggling  artist-soul  adreaming 
Of  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  birth 
Since  man  first  trod  this  rolling,  restless  earth, 
There  comes  a  light  all  terrible  and  gleaming, 
Telling  of  hope. 

The  vision  doth  depart. 
But  with  a  sacred  zest,  and  many  a  shout 
Of  proud-lipped  triumph,  he  swiftly  hammers  out 
White-hot,  in  rigid  symbols  of  his  art, 
Its  now  departed  glory.    "  Nobly  done !  " 
He  cries,  for  still  the  vision  doth  remain 
A  moving  memory  in  his  fevered  brain. 
And  still  it  sheds  reflected  light  upon 
The  world  it  had  but  left. 

Then  memories  flee. 
He  groans  to  see  the  feeble  light  now  left 
To  tell  the  glory  of  eternity. 
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\ 
I 

TO  A  SINGER.     (M.D.) 

Stars  conspired  at  thy  birth 
Orpheus  to  bring  back  to  earth. 
Pan  in  wisdom  thee  endowed 
With  a  voice  as  deep  and  loud 
As  the  dark  Aegean  seas 
Round  the  grim  Symplegades. 

Then  Apollo  claimed  his  own, 
Led  thee  to  proud  Helicon 
Taught  thee  all  the  might  of  song, 
Made  thee  sweet  as  thou  wert  strong : 
Sweeter  than  the  nightingale 
As  he  plaints  his  tearful  tale. 

Every  feeling,  every  thought 

Man  hath  known,  or  man  hath  sought, 

Every  fever,  every  fire, 

Every  dream  and  high  desire. 

Thou  hast  known  its  joy  or  smart. 

In  the  empire  of  thine  art. 

Thou  hast  known  Medea's  woes, 
Dido's  tears,  Achilles'  blows : 
Ixion's  crime,  his  curse,  his  shame, 
Helen's  beauty,  Helen's  blame : 
Blameless  guilt  of  Oedipus, 
Fruitless  toils  of  Sisyphus. 
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All  man's  laughter,  all  man's  tears  ! 
Down  the  tumult  of  the  years, 

Since  the  child  of  Night  and  Day  ^ 

Mortals  moulded  from  the  clay—  j 

Man  of  clay  and  wind  and  fire —  I 

These  in  us  thou  dost  inspire.  ] 
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MUSIC.  , 

I  crawl  into  a  restaurant  | 

Out  of  the  fierce  sunlight,  and  the  sweat 

Of  London  streets  in  the  dog-days. 

A  waitress  conies  to  me, 

A  frowsy-haired  girl  in  a  white  apron 

Stained  with  gravy  and  weak  tea  and  God  knows  ' 

what ; 
A  sleek  little  orb  of  a  girl 
With  slack  cheeks, 
That  must  assuredly  flap  in  a  breeze 
Like  pale,  washed-out  pennons.  , 

i 

I  stammer  out  my  order  1 

Diffidently,  as  one  ashamed  to  command 
Any  free  creature. 

(As  if  she  were  free !)  j 

I  glare  at  a  man  and  a  maid  near  me.  | 

They  are  rubbing  their  boot-toes  together  under  j 

the  table,  i 

In  a  strange,  furtive  ecstasy.  ' 

I  sneer,  vastly  superior, 
And  take  out  a  book  of  verse.  \ 


These  ancient  poets  tiptoed  on  the  wings  of  winds 

That  are  for  ever  sunlit  and  fragrant. 

Ugliness    was    ever    obscured    in    majesty    and 

splendour, 
And  their  sorrows  were  more  beautiful  than  our 

joys. 
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But  they  had  not  our  courage,  and  their  truths  I 

despise. 
They  are  already  become  lies  to  us— 
Lies  that  offend  our  modern  nostrils  with  their 

artificial  scent, 
And  stick  in  our  gorge. 

The  orchestra  strikes  up :    a  piano  that  sounds 

Like  a  thwacking  of  jangled  nerves : 

A  violin  piercing  as  a  gimlet 

Played  by  a  limpid  youth  who  believes  in  approxi- 
mations : 

And  a  'cello  ponderous  and  solid  as  a  Wagnerian 
score. 

They  play  ragtime  and  popular  airs  ; 

Though  without  any  sinister  intentions. 

I  turn  again  to  my  book  for  refuge, 

Squirming. 

And  as  I  read. 

The  craggy,  discoloured  sounds  recede  and  recede. 

Becoming  mellow  and  vague  in  the  background  of 

consciousness. 
Like  Gehenna  seen  down  a  long,  long  perspective. 
Noise  has  become  music, 
And  works  the  strange,  sweet  magic  of  music, 
The  miracle  of  atonement  I 
Cosmos  and  I  are  merged  and  inseparable  . 

I  feel  I  was  wrong  about  the  classics. 

Why  should  they  flounder  with  sullen  rebellious  feet 

In  the  clay  and  the  slime — 

They  who  have  wings? 
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I  was  stupid. 

The  boy  and  girl  at  the  next  table 
Rouse  in  me  a  mild  and  pleasant  jealousy. 
They  are  young  and  have  found  joy 
And  have  dared  to  grapple  with  it. 
Their  eyes  speak  sacred  things. 
Why  do  mine  own  utter  their  speech 
Only  in  the  closet  and  in  secret  places? 
Why  did  I  never  know 

That   shoe-leather  is  an   excellent  conductor  of 
heart-pulsations  ? 

I  was  blind  too. 

I  never  noticed  that  the  waitress*  lips 

Were  moist  and  red  as  the  pomegranate  flower. 

I  leave  sixpence  on  the  table, 

Surreptitiously  covering  it  with  my  plate, 

More  than  ever  ashamed  of  my  inevitable  role  of 

patron. 
Twopence  left !  two  battered  pennies ! 
Bronze  is  more  beautiful  than  purest  gold; 
Its  fires  are  deeper,  its  passions 
More  sustained,  more  tenuous. 
I  leap  out  into  the  street,  my  limbs 
Seeming  emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of  my  will. 
I  am  off  for  a  wild  bus  ride. 
To  the  land  of  Anywhere, 
Humming  ragtime. 
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NEO-PANTHEiSM. 

Long  had  I  looked  on  Nature  with  a  child's  sweet 
faith, 
My  wide  unseeing  eyes, 
Full  of  a  vague  surprise. 
Unquestioning,  I  bowed  before  her  mystery; 
And  she  was  throned  beyond  all  human  reach  and 

praise. 
An  ever  perfect,  ever  distant  deity. 

Beyond  all  questioning,  beyond  all  reach  and  praise, 

I  bent  my  ready  knee 

To  her  supreme  decree ; 
For  wisdom  ultimate  I  sought  and  found  in  her. 
So  was  I  proud  to  worship,  even  from  afar. 
And  all  her  works  and  ways  seemed  kind  and  wise 
and  fair. 

She  grew  green  grass  for  cattle,  berries  for  the 
birds. 
The  jungle  beast  had  might, 
The  timid,  wings  for  flight. 
For  hungry  spiders  she  a  cunning  web  designed, 
And  those  who  tracked  the  northern  snows  she 

decked  in  furs. 
Yea,  all  her  works  and  ways  were  wonderfully  kind. 

Each  tree  had  a  thousand  hands  to  catch  and  hold 
the  light. 
Its  many  roots  were  deep 
To  brave  the  wind's  wild  sweep. 
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The  wide-backed  mountains  sat  securely  in  the  skies. 
The  voice  of  seas  was  mighty,  Httle  birds  sang  small 
Yea,  all  her  works  and  ways  were  wonderfully  wise. 

She  lavished  delicate  beauty  on  the  insect's  wing. 

Who  fashioned  continents, 

Gave  tiny  flowers  their  scents. 
Who  wove  and  lit  the  wonder  of  a  maiden's  hair, 
Graphed  out  the  planet's  course,  and  lamped  the 

milky  way. 
Yea,  all  her  works  and  ways  were  wonderfully  fair. 

But  Nature  robbed  me  of  my  blindness,  tore  aside 

The  curtain  from  mine  eyes, 

And  bravely  made  me  wise. 
She  opened  doors  and  led  me  down  her  secret  ways ; 
And  faith  itself  she  slew  and  gave  sweet  birth  again. 
And  now  I  know  she  pitied  me  my  childish  praise. 

I  saw  capricious  June  undo  the  toils  of  May. 
While  ugliness  she  cherished, 
Beauty  alas !  had  perished. 
While  glorious  might-have-beens  had  found  no  one 

to  save. 
Evil  had  triumphed,  found  a  swift  and  full  fruition ; 
And  truth  had  led  astray,  faith  dug  its  own  blind 
grave. 

So  have  I  learnt  that  Nature  is  both  foul  and  fair. 
Like  man,  both  cruel  and  kind. 
Like  man,  both  wise  and  blind. 
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This  is  her  dreadful  secret— that  she  is  alive; 
That  she,  with  us,  aims  at  some  grand  and  distant 

goal 
And  towards  it  in  her  imperfection  she  doth  strive. 

Nature,  thou  art  unseated  from  thy  pinnacle. 

Yet  thou  wert  ne'er  so  near 

As  now,  never  so  dear. 
For  thee  I've  found  a  comrade  in  life's  soldiery, 
A  giant  friend,  a  brother,  a  mighty-hearted  mother. 
And  all  my  worship  now  is  lost  in  love  of  thee. 
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TO   A   NEW-BORN   BABE. 

I  know  not  from  what  world  thou  dost  appear. 

World  beauteous  and  fair. 
Bringing  us  added  hope  and  added  fear, 
And  more  of  all  that  makes  life  fuller  here, 

More  round,  more  rich  and  rare. 

I  know  not  what  of  Universal  Trend 

This  present  life  shall  teach ; 
With  what  exulting  hopes  it  soon  shall  end. 
Nor  to  what  wonder-world  thy  soul-steps  tend 

With  brave  and  eager  reach. 

But  this  I  know.    The  earth  will  show  to  thee 

In  thy  brief  pilgrim  days. 
Beauties  of  such  sweet,  modest  witchery, 
That  thou,  with  me,  most  sorrowful  shalt  be 

To  leave  her  simple  ways. 
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AT  THE  WISHING   WELL. 

What  shall  I  wish? 

That  trees  should  gleam  with  a  deeper  green. 

The  sinking  sun  with  a  richer  gold : 

That  stars  should  dazzle  with  their  light, 

And  night  enlarge  the  infinite? 

Or  shall  I  wish  the  feathered  throng 

Sing  me  a  new,  a  sweeter  song? 

Or  pray  the  creeping  winds  may  whisper 

Secrets  more  whimsical  at  vesper? 

What  shall  I  wish? 

That  all  this  beauty  never  fade, 
Nor  cankerworm  the  rose  invade : 
That  I  may  never  be  regretting 
A  sun  that  is  forever  setting? 
And  shall  I  stay  the  steps  of  Spring, 
And  flout  old  Winter's  useless  sting : 
Make  life  one  grand  eternal  day. 
Where  youth  for  ever  youth  shall  stay? 

Not  these  I  wish. 

Earth's  beauty  is  enough  for  me. 
I  love  her  changeful  pageantry, 
Sunlight  and  shadow,  tears  and  laughter, 
Paeons  of  peace,  the  tempest  after, 
The  green  of  youth,  the  bronze  of  age, 
The  challenge  of  the  wind's  glad  rage : 
Nothing  is  here  but  I  would  weep 
Its  absence,  nought  but  I  would  keep. 
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But  oh,  I  wish 

That  to  my  senseless  soul  were  given 
The  gift  of  wonder,  that  to  Heaven 
I  ne'er  should  raise  the  unseeing  eyes 
Of  custom.    Then  would  I  be  wise 
As  is  tne  babe,  amazed  to  find 
Water  is  wet,  and  night  is  blind : 
Who  in  his  gurgling  rapture  knows 
The  miracle  of  ten  pink  toes. 

Autumn  Wind. 

Drive  the  clouds  across  the  sky, 

Drive  them  on. 
Let  me  see  them  scamper  by. 

Haste  them  on. 
Clouds  of  darkness  grieve  the  eye, 
What  care  I  how  swift  they  fly? 

Whip  them  on. 

But  the  leaves  that  still  are  sighing, 

Pass  them  by. 
Prithee  do  not  send  them  flying. 

Wind,  pass  by. 
Why  to  kill  them  art  thou  trying. 
When  alas!  they're  dying,  dying? 

O  pass  by. 
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CONFESSION. 

Long  had  I  told  myself  the  Master  Smith 
In  bout  of  strange,  anachronistic  zeal, 
Had  forged  me  from  the  hard  heroic  steel 
Whence  he  had  wrought  him  men  of  ancient  myth. 

I  prayed,  (flushed  by  the  heady  wine  of  youth) 
That  all  the  Principalities  of  Night 
Might  fall  on  me :  then  only  should  I  smite 
My  deadliest,  doughtiest,— alone  for  truth. 

But  things  shaped  not  themselves  after  my  dream. 
And  now,  amidst  the  mist  and  moil  of  life. 
Upon  my  brow  the  sweat  and  scars  of  strife, 
I  catch  my  coward  spirit  praying  that  the  scheme 
Of  things  might  change :  that  I  might  find  release 
Awhile  from  war,  or  Good  with  111  m.ake  peace. 
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THE  WANTON. 

Now  can  I  laugh   at  all  thy  winning  ways, 

And  look  upon  thy  beauty  with  disdain. 

No  longer  am  I  tangled  in  the  skein 

That  trips  and  holds  and  cruelly  betrays 

Youth's  unsuspecting  ardour.    I  appraise  I 

Thy  form  and  features  with  unclouded  brain. 

They  trick  and  tempt  me  not :  and  all  in  vain 

Would'st  thou  revive  my  former  passioned  days. 

For  I  have  seen  another  agonise  ; 

As  he  lay  panting  in  thy  studied  snare.  ! 

And  as  he  quivered  to  thy  sweetened  lies,  ; 

I  watched  thee  coldly,  skilfully  prepare  \ 
Thy  manufactured  kisses,  smiles,  and  sighs, 
And  saw  love's  mechanism  stripped  and  bare. 
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SONNET. 

Ay,  fools  !    We  had  no  faith  in  love's  own  life : 
And  so  that  we  might  feed  its  urgent  flame, 
We  squandered  all— youth's  noble  lust  for  fame, 
The  strength  that  should  have  served  us    in    the 

strife, 
Our  winged  dreams  that  searched  the  upper  skies, 
Our  simple  joy  in  books  and  birds  and  flowers. 
Sweet  song  that  stirred  to  unimagined  powers, 
And  comradeship  that  links,  yet  never  ties. 
Ay,  fools !  we  made  them  fuel  for  love's  fire. 
Only  to  make  a  mocking  funeral  pyre. 
Our  faithless  passion  took  them  all,  consumed 
Them  'fore  our  witless  eyes :  and  now  we  're  doomed 
(Dazzled  and  dazed  awhile  by  fevered  flashes). 
Still  young,  to  crouch  before  our  love's  grey  ashes. 
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A  FIRST-BORN. 

None  of  the  sweet  glad  dreams  we  wove 
Sweetheart  o'  mine,  and  wife, 

Fashioned  of  stars  and  the  sky  above— 
Wove  them  all  tangled  and  torn 
Into  the  fabric  of  life ; 

None  of  the  sweet  sad  songs  we  sung 
Born  of  our  turmoil  and  tears,  and  fiung 
Passionate,  lovely  and  lorn 
Chiding  the  laughter  of  life ; 

None  of  the  glorious  fights  we  fought, 

Not  in  the  way  of  our  marching,  but  sought 

Even  when  weary  and  worn 

Just  as  a  challenge  to  life; 

None  of  the  mighty  gods  we  wrought, 
Anvilled  in  frenzy  of  feeling  and  thought, 
Gods  from  the  gates  of  the  dawn, 
Sons  of  the  wonder  of  life ; 

None  of  all  these,  as  this  so  great. 

Sweetheart  o'  mine  and  wife — 

Child  of  our  flesh,  of  our  spirit  create, 
Child  of  our  love,  now  bom. 
Heir  to  the  wealth  that  is  Life. 
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Rondeau. 
ROMANCE. 

Beneath  the  moon  in  Spring,  at  eventide 
I  kissed  thee,  with  a  strange  solemnity. 
Perchance  the  beauty  of  the  night  untied 
My  timorous  tongue.    My  humble  love  for  thee 
No  longer  had  I  wish  nor  will  to  hide. 

We  parted.    Duty  dragged  me  from  thy  side. 
Then  whisp'ring  devils  came :  **  Can'st  thou  not  see 
All  things  are  beautiful  in  Spring !  "  they  cried, 
Beneath  the  moon  ?  " 

A  bitter  truth  that  cannot  be  denied. 
The  moon  hath  mothered  many  a  fantasy 
That  in  th'uncompromising  dawn  has  died. 
Yet  dawn  has  held  no  death  for  thee  and  me : 
And  we,  with  all  true  lovers,  still  abide 
Beneath  the  moon. 
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SONG    IN    ABSENCE. 

From  thee  the  winds  have  borrowed  sighs. 
Waves  sob  to  me  thy  last  good-byes. 
Trees  toss  their  heads  with  thine  own  glee. 
Flowers  practise  thine  own  modesty. 
The  whole  world  uttereth  thy  voice 
And  bids  mine  aching  heart  rejoice. 

And  should  my  spirit  upward  soar, 
And  Peter  open  the  golden  door, 
Then,  when  I  hear  the  seraphim 
Harping  the  everlasting  hymn, 
Their  delicate  arpeggios 
Will  'mind  me  of  thy  dainty  toes. 


TRIOLET. 

Sweet  Mary  only  laughed  at  me. 
But  O !  the  change  in  me  it  wrought. 
Doomed  hence  to  know  captivity. 
Sweet  Mary  only  laughed  at  me. 
I  asked  if  she  my  bride  would  be. 
In  language  love  alone  had  taught. 
Sweet  Mary  only  laughed  at  me, 
But  O !  the  change  in  me  is  wrought. 
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VILANELLE. 
CARPE    NOCTEM. 

What  if  to-morrow's  road  bring  bleeding  feet? 
To-night  our  lips  may  meet,  our  feet  may  dance. 
A  transient  ecstasy  may  be  complete. 

Let  us  not  heed  the  gath'ring  shades,  my  sweet. 
Why  chafe  beneath  the  tyranny  of  chance? 
What  if  to-morrow's  road  bring  bleeding  feet? 

To-night  the  morrow's  menace  we  can  cheat. 
To-night  we  triumph  over  circumstance. 
A  transient  ecstasy  may  be  complete. 

Who  knows  if  wanton  fate  will  e'er  repeat 
This  purple  prelude  to  our  high-romance? 
What  if  to-morrow's  road  bring  bleeding  feet? 

Our  hearts  are  one ;  they  throb  to  the  same  glad  beat. 
So  let  us  end  this  coward  dalliance. 
A  transient  ecstasy  may  be  complete. 

And  let  us  love  that  nothing  may  delete 
This  sacred  mem'ry  when  the  shades  advance. 
What  if  to-morrow's  road  bring  bleeding  feet? 
A  transient  ecstasy  may  be  complete. 
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BICKERINGS. 

THE  SEA  : 

Fair  lady  of  the  night,  cruel  as  fair, 
How  long  wilt  thou  with  pallid,  lustrous  face 
Torture  me  with  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace? 
In  vain  the  clouds,  my  children,  do  ensnare 
And  hold  thy  harlot  glances  for  awhile. 
Still  doth  thy  witchcraft  manifest  its  sway. 
I  feel  thine  unseen  presence  and  obey 
The  potent  mandate  of  thy  hidden  smile, 
Lashing  my  bosom  with  abortive  passion 
For  one  who  ne'er  will  yield  to  my  caresses. 
Nor  let  me  dew  with  tears  her  silver  tresses. 
How  long  wilt  thou  play  tyrant  in  this  fashion  ? 

THE  MOON : 

Thou  stupid,  black,  abominable  sea, 
In  whose  unutterable  depths  there  squirm 
Foul  creatures,  serpent,  spawn,  and  loathsome 
worm, 

0  flatter  not  thyself  I  think  of  thee ! 

My  countenance  shines  not  for  thee  alone, 
Making  thee  heave  with  pitiable  lust. 

1  only  beam  on  thee  because  I  must, 
Responsive  to  a  law  which  all  things  own. 
But  be  thou  grateful  that  my  borrowed  light 
O'er  thine  own  native  blackness  long  shall  fling 
A  transient  splendour,  and  that  poets  sing 
Thy  beauty,  all  men  find  in  thee  delight. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

In  vain  I  search  mine  heart.    I  see  j 

But  doubt  and  darkness  and  despair.  < 

O  trembling  heart !    What  hast  thou  there  j 

Doth  merit  immortality?  | 

Will  cosmos  poorer  then  become  j 

When  thou  in  endless  death  art  dumb?  I 


In  vain  I  search  my  troubled  brain. 
For  reason  doth  no  comfort  give. 
How  hopest  thou  again  to  live 
When  stars  are  sundered,  suns  are  slain ! 
The  sweetest  flower,  the  proudest  tree 
Make  way  before  posterity. 

But  when  I  turn  to  thee,  my  sweet, 
And  see  in  thee  the  S(^emn  shrine 
Of  all  my  spirit  holds  divine, 
Then  faith  doth  all  my  senses  cheat. 
'Twere  madness  thinking  thou  couldst  die 
And,  since  thou  lov'st  me,  how  can  /? 
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PAGAN  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  THE  ] 

VIRGIN,  OXFORD.  I 

The  Saviours  and  the  saints  look  down  on  me  ' 

Each  from  his  high  and  hallowed  place, 
Unsmiling  pity  on  each  painted  face,  , 

And  grief  for  mine  iniquity. 

The  pillars  mourn,  forgetful  of  their  praise, 
And  holding  tryst  in  murmurous  mist 
(Sad  as  the  first  Semitic  eucharist) 
They  brood  upon  mine  erring  ways. 

The  many-throated  organ  now  begins 

Designing,  it  seems,  God's  perfect  schemes,  i 

Painting  a  nimbus  round  my  faded  dreams, 

Massing  in  hues  of  night  my  sins.  | 

The  organ  reels  and  rocks,  and  heaves  and  throbs, 

In  aftermath  of  mighty  wrath 

Against  me.    Far  I  wandered  from  the  path 

Of  holiness.    The  chancel  sobs 

j 
In  dreadful  sympathy.    Pillar  and  plinth,  ! 

Cornice  and  cope,  are  tremulous ;  j 

And  Penitence  with  tread  mysterious  1 

Sneaks  down  my  soul's  black  labyrinth. 

i 
I  only  am  unholy  and  unchaste,  . 

While  all  around  is  holy  ground  \ 

I  bow  before  the  God  of  dreadful  sound  \ 

Undone,  confounded  and  abased.  I 
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I  only  am  deserving  of  the  rod 
I  only  of  men  have  sought  God's  pain 
With  my  great  sin.    I  am  the  only  stain 
Upon  the  parchment  of  my  God. 

And  scorpion  fear  mine  evil  spirit  lashes. 
I  cry  aloud.    My  back  is  bowed. 
With  sin  and  shame  my  scourged  soul  is  cowed. 
And  sits  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes. 

The  rags  of  righteousness  that  round  me  clung. 
No  longer  screen  me.    I  am  unclean, 
The  pabulum  of  mean  things  and  obscene. 
I  am  dung. 

Now  am  I  lost !    There  is  no  help  in  me. 

My  will  is  blind.    As  a  lorn  black  wind 

It  shrieks  through  a  howling  wilderness  of  mind 

Projected  in  Futility. 

Of  what  avail  this  Man  of  Nazareth? 

The  holy  everlasting  hills 

Laugh  at  my  helplessness,  and  mock  mine  ills. 

How  can  /  pray,  who  have  no  faith  ? 

Yet  even  as  I  mourn  mine  awful  state. 
Even  as  I  prove  my  vain  contrition, 
Even  as  I  recognise  my  God's  derision 
Hope  hurries  through  my  soul's  dark  gate. 

The  tide  of  music  now  has  ebbed  away 
And  beats  no  more  upon  my  shore. 
Within  my  soul  the  tumult  now  is  o'er. 
Stilled  is  my  miserable  dismay. 
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Gone  is  the  grief  for  mine  iniquity : 
Shame  hides  her  head,  and  fear  is  fled. 
Triumphant  joy  is  sovereign  in  their  stead, 
And  scorns  my  late  humiUty. 

I  rise  a  man,  upon  my  puissant  feet : 
My  brow  is  stern.    My  cheeks  now  burn 
With  glad  defiance.    Passion  and  faith  return. 
I  proudly  spurn  the  Mercy-Seat. 

I  feel  the  skill  and  strength  of  my  right  arm 
Wit  is  again  housed  in  my  brain  : 
And  sweet  young  joy  now  banishes  my  pain 
Grey  storm  gives  place  to  golden  calm. 

Ah,  vain  is  all  the  incense  of  the  groves, 

And  holocaust  on  holy  hills.  j 

There  is  no  saviour  for  our  human  ills  j 

But  human  wills  and  human  loves.  j 

I  will  arise,  and  in  the  strength  now  born  \ 

Anew  within  my  soul,  mine  own. 

Child  of  my  faith,  and  hope  and  love  alone,  - 

I  will  go  out  to  battle  in  the  morn. 

And  every  sacred  grove  I  will  uproot,  , 

And  desecrate  each  holy  hill.  ' 

And  men  shall  hear  again  the  joyous  trill 

Of  Pan's  forgotten,  lovely  lute.  \ 

i 
I  will  not  worship  this  Virginity  1 

Nor  sing  the  wormwood  and  the  gall. 

I'll  flaunt  the  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  j 

And  tear  the  Cross  from  Calvary.  ! 
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So  shunning  nothing  that  my  soul  mi^t  crave,. 
Free  from  fear's  thraldom,  though  I  fall 
Yet  shall  I  rise,  finding  sweet  joy  in  all : 
And  though  I  sin,  yet  shall  I  save. 

For  all  is  good  around  us  and  within, 
Save  this  ecclesiast  devil— 
The  fear  of  evil— this  alone  is  evil. 
This  is  the  unforgiven  sin. 
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THE    IRISH   PRIEST. 

The  siren  split  Cimmerian  night. 
The  steamer  throbbed,  then  sldwly  moved 
Spurning  the  waters  left  and  rigtit^ 
Leaving  a   wriggling  tail  of  white, 
As  it  twisted  its  way  to  sea. 

The  stern  and  resolute  shores  recede : 

Stem  and  resolute  as  its  people, 

Scotland's  native  breed. 

And  soon  each  tower  and  steeple, 

Ragged  headland,  jagged  spur. 

So  grave  and  grim  and  sinister, 

Fades  out  of  sight. 

Each  mannikin  light, 

Tossed  on  invisible  mast  and  spar. 

Behind  the  spectral  harbour  bar. 

Grows  faintlier  and  faintlier. 

Then  sudden  tremors  seize  on  me 
As  I  gaze  out  to  the  open  sea. 
I  quiver  like  a  Lombardy. 
Someone,  I  feel,  is  watching  me. 
I  fee!,  I  know 
Some  oldtime  foe 
Comes  near  me : 
Someone  who  frightens. 
Yet  dbth  fear  me : 
And  violently  I  shudder, 
And  responsive,  as  to  rudder 
In  the  steely  hands  of  Fate, 
I  turn  me  round. 
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I  turn  me  round 

And  meet  the  fixed  and  fervent  stare  \ 

Of  an  Irish  priest  who  standeth  there.  | 

Who  standeth  there  'neath  his  night-black  hair,  \ 

A  whirling,  swirling  tempest-mane  ' 

That  seems  to  race  o'er  his  pallid  face 

Like  some  tormented  hurricane.  ! 

Thin  are  his  lips,  and  ever  parched, 

Blood-red,  extravagantly  arched 

With  cold,  perpetual  disdain  j 

That  would  conceal  some  stubborn  pain.  j 

And  his  eyes  are  deep  as  man's  last  sleep,  | 

And  ever  they  reflect 

The  flickering,  whickering  lights 

Of  lurid,  electrical  nights.  j 

I  turn  me  round,  '-  [ 

By  the  same  spell  bound,  i 

The  spell  of  some  ancient  hate :  I 

Spun  and  woven  and  wound  I 

By  the  monstrous  caprice  of  fate.  j 

And  I  meet  his  chill  malignant  stare  ] 

As  he  waiting,  standeth  there.  i 

Lit  with  this  flame  of  long-forgotten  emnity. 

That  death  may  cloud,  but  never  smothers,  '] 

The  eyes  of  each  were  fastened  on  the  other's; 

And  locked  in  primitive  embrace  i 

As  we  stood  stiff'ning  face  to  face. 

Savagely  they  stared  as  though  '  ' 

They'd  learned  the  prowess  of  their  foe : 

Haughtily,  for  they  had  proved 
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Their  own  high  valour  in  the  frays 
Of  long-lost  immemorial  days. 

Thus,  for  moments,  endless  years ! 

Eyes  transfixed  each  other  there 

With  their  savage,  haughty  stare 

Of  opposition, 

Recognition, 

Until  a  sailor  passed  between. 

The  spell  was  gone. 

And  I  Avas  left  alone. 

The  hours  swung  past. 

The  winter's  blast 

Long  lashed  the  tireless  seas 

That  tore  along 

With  their  terrible  song ; 

Heaving  waste,  and  darkling  alley. 

Menacing  mountain,  treacherous  valley. 

Black-bellied,  cream-crested. 

The  ocean  leapt  to  meet  us : 

Mad  heavens,  grey-breasted, 

Swinging  down  to  greet  us. 

The  whole  world  rose,  the  whole  world  sunk. 

Cosmos  was  maffeking,  cosmos  was  drunk. 

And  men  and  women  cowered  and  groaned 

Upon  the  heaving  deck. 

All  pride  and  dignity  dethroned; 

Their  faces  painted  bilious  hues. 

Ghastly  and  green,  pallid  and  puce. 

But  I  gained  confidence  and  mJght 
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Out  of  the  agonising  night, 
Rejoicing  in  the  lordly  anger. 
Of  the  cruel,  white-lipped  sea. 
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And  with  spirit  still  uncowed  i 

By  sickness  or  by  danger. 

How  I  laughed  and  shouted  loud 

At  the  mad  winds  sweeping  by, 

Out  of  black  infinity. 

At  the  whole  world  leaping  hi^ 

In  their  darkest  devilry. 

A  figure  dark  and  familiar 

Was  lurching  and  clutching  at  rope  and  at  spar. 

I  knew  him  by  his  stormy  hair. 

And  laughed  to  note  his  sorry  state, 

His  haggard  eyes,  his  face  like  slate. 

And  smilingly  I  strode  to  him 

With  fearless  breast  and  steady  limb, 

That  I  might  flaunt  him,  taunt  him,  daunt  him^ 

Take  stock  of  his  sickness. 

And  mock  his  weakness. 

But  he  turned  him  round. 

Standing  his  ground. 

His  drooping  lips  rebuilt  their  arch. 

His  eyes  blazed  back,  defiant  and  proud. 

Tall  he  stood,  and  straight  as  a  larch  ; 

And  he  crossed  the  deck  with  careless  gait. 

Snapping  his  fingers  at  me  and  at  fate. 

And  I  rejoicing,  humbly  bowed 

Before  this  miracle  of  hate. 
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And  what  the  game  that  fate  will  play 
With  us  upon  some  future  day, 
I  cannot  tell. 
But  this  I  know, 

That  when  we  meet,  as  meet  we  must, 
(Perchance  when  this  flesh-frame  is  dust) 
Then  must  I  fight,  and  fight  right  well 
For  I  shall  meet  a  stubborn  foe. 
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SINN  FEINERS   1920. 

'  Take  care,'  they  said,  '  O  do  take  care, 
You'll  meet  those  bloody  Sinn  Feiners  there.' 
And  they  stared  at  me  with  globular  eyes, 
Bulging  and  blinking  with  glad  surprise. 

One  said,  '  You  ought  to  blame  the  priests.' 

The  priests  be   damned.    They   are  worse   than 

beasts  ; 
Thetf  rend  and  rive  with  tooth  and  claw 
To  satisfy  a  hungry  maw. 

'  Why  Hell's  too  cold  for  such  as  they ! 
Devils  who  sneak  behind  to  slay ! 
Who  crawl  and  crouch  and  cower  by  night. 
And  shoot  when  you  can't  put  up  a  fight.' 

And  one  man  laughed.    "  If  we  butch  the  lot 
They'll  help  to  make  Hell  rare  and  hot. 
And  they'll  teach  Old  Nick  a  thing  or  two 
When  he  has  dirty  work  to  do." 


The  Irish  hills  rose  in  the  west, 
Gentle  and  round  as  a  woman's  breast 
Never  was  seen  such  a  peaceful  land. 
So  calm  it  seemed,  so  sweetly  grand. 

Could  there  be  bloodshed,  angry  riot, 
Homed  in  this  seeming  land  of  quiet? 
Was  this  the  place  of  eternal  spleens, 
Of  unforgotten  might-have-beens? 
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And  where  the  grass  grew  greenest,  where  | 
The  maidens  looked  most  sweet  and  fair, 

The  English  stood  on  sentry  go,  i 

Expectant  of  the  sudden  blow.  ] 

*  Queer  folks ! '  the  sentry  said.    *  Take  care. 
They'll  shoot  a  man  a-saying  his  prayer. 
Sinn  Feiners  every  one  are  they — 
These  folk  a-chatting  down  the  way.' 

I  joined  them  '  chatting  down  the  way  ' : 
Queer  folk,  he  had  said,  who  love  to  slay- 
Creatures  foreign  and  inhuman. 
Every  child  and  man  and  woman. 

And  some  were  shabby  and  thinly  clad, 
But  none  looked  bad,  and  none  looked  mad : 
And  some  were  pinched,  and  pale  and  poor, 
Like  Lazarus  at  Dives'  door. 

'  Queer  folk  ' !    Their  eyes  were  soft  and  kind 
As  a  traveller  could  wish  to  find. 
And  they  had  rough  and  honest  hands 
That  come  with  cultivating  lands. 

They  too  had  sufferings  and  tears, 
Human  affections,  hopes  and  fears. 
They  too  knew  lovely  life,  knew  death 
Were  like  the  grass  that  withereth. 

These  were  my  sisters  and  my  brothers, 
And  one  I  saw  had  a  smile  like  mother's, 
A  kindly,  crinkly  face— and  eyes 
Deep-shadowed  with  her  son's  goodbyes. 
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CREEDS. 

Seek  not  the  truth  in  pedant  book 
Nor  mummied  theologic  creed ; 
Tis  in  the  babbling  of  the  brook. 
The  strugglings  of  despised  weed, 
Tis  in  the  song  of  birds  at  dawn. 
The  toils  and  tears  of  those  we  love, 
The  brow  that's  old  and  cold  and  drawn, 
The  deeps  around,  the  heav'n  above. 

From  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
Came  Sadducee  and  Pharisee, 
And  priests  who  did  to  death  condemn 
The  Christ  from  simple  Galilee. 
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BALLAD.  •  i 


A  Dream  of  Death. 

Ere  dawn  the  grey  night-shadows  drank— 
Red  lips  athirst,  aflame— 
From  my  lover's  bed  I  swiftly  fled, 
The  bed  of  my  sinless  shame. 

Grey  day  by  grey  day  I  had  felt 
His  passion  grow  cold  and  wise. 
Gloom  day  by  gloom  day  I  had  seen 
Love's  beacon  pale  in  his  eyes. 

And  he  had  sworn  on  a  green  Spring  morn 
A  love  that  naught  should  kill. 

The  love  he'd  sworn,  O  heart  forlorn ! 

For  now  while  leaves  were  swirling  round, 

Golden  and  brown  to  the  sodden  ground, 
The  love  he'd  sworn  was  chill. 

So  in  my  dream  I  then  did  seem 
To  take  a  scanty  cloak 
And  wrap  it  round  without  a  sound 
Before  my  love  awoke. 

Then  from  his  bed  I  had  swiftly  fled, 
The  bed  of  my  bridal  shame. 

Away  from  the  land  of  Lost  Desire, 
And  the  dream  that  perisheth 
Away  to  the  land  of  a  last  desire. 
To  a  trysting  place  with  death. 
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I  turned  me  not  to  right  nor  let  I, 
Stumbling,  staggering  on; 
League  after  league  one  even  pace, 
As  pauseless  as  the  sun. 

As  pauseless  as  the  blood-red  sun, 

That  limned  its  lurid  arc, 

From  the  gates  in  the  east  to  the  caves  in  the  west, 

Then  left  the  world  adark. 

Till  grim  as  a  tomb  with  final  doom 

A  wood  stretched  out  at  my  feet, 

Like  a  dragon  in  wait,  a  menace  cf  doom, 
Where  Death  and  I  should  meet. 

But  I  laughed  to  think  of  our  rendez-vous, 
And  my  mind  knew  no  defeat. 

She  would  hold  me  with  her  skinny  arms. 
The  Ancient  of  Hags  ! 
She  would  fold  me  to  her  bloodless  breast, 
I'd  smell  her  timeless  rags. 

She'd  slither  towards  me.    She'd  welcome  me 

With  a  moist,  and  nasty  leer, 
With  a  voice  that  would  crackle  and  break, 

Like  rotten  sticks  and  sere; 
Then  she'd  drag  me  down,  and  down,  and  down, 

Into  some  bedless  mere. 
But  she  who  has  lost  her  lover  and  love, 

What  more  has  she  to  fear? 

I  found  the  mere,  but  'twas  cold  and  clear, 
And  blue  as  an  amethyst. 
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Before  mine  eyes,  I  saw  arise  j 

A  grey,  a  creeping  mist. 

A  mist  that  crawled  down  to  the  shore, 
Soft  and  slow  its  motion ; 
A  mist  that  slid  into  my  soul 
Like  some  alchemic  potion. 

And  through  the  grey  there  came  a  form,  . 

A  woman's  form  and  fair,  | 

Clothed  by  the  raiment  of  the  mist,  j 

And  by  her  raven  hair. 

A  wild  cascade  of  radiant  hair,  j 

Where  glow-worms  shone  blood-red,  I 

From  her  head  to  her  feet,  her  lily  feet,  ] 

Where  purple  grapes  had  bled.  l 

A  rainbow  wound  her  waist  around. 

Where  a  single  moonstone  beamed,  j 

Round  a  form  as  slim  as  a  poplar  tree —  i 

And  quite  as  tall,  it  seemed.  j 

Her  eyes  were  lamped  by  a  sad,  sad  smile, 

That  brought  the  tears  to  me. 

The  voice  that  spoke  was  far,  far  away,  \ 

Like  the  sigh  of  a  distant  sea.  I 

A  long  white  hand  on  a  long  white  arm  ; 

Gently  beckoned  me; 

And  dim  her  voice  like  the  breath  of  time  1 

In  the  vault  of  eternity. 

j 
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I  closed  mine  eyes,  and  stopped  mine  ears, 

Taut  with  a  sudden  dread. 
My  feet  seemed  bound  and  clamped  to  the  ground, 

Though  I  would  fain  have  fled, 
Back  to  my  love,  back  to  my  shame, 

Back  to  a  sinful  bed. 

Nearer,  nearer,  glided  she. 
Till  I  opened  mine  eyes  in  terror. 
Till  I  opened  my  lips  to  curse  my  fate. 
And  curse  my  wretched  error. 

But  I  could  not  stir  to  flee  from  her. 
Whose  beauty  held  me  thrall ; 
And  I  knew  that  I  must  go  with  her. 
Responsive  to  her  call. 

Nearer,  nearer  glided  she. 
Till  the  terror  that  tore  at  my  heart 
Found  violent  vent,  and  I  cried  to  her 
'  O  tell  me,  who  thou  art !  ' 

Nearer,  nearer,  silent  she 

Till  I  felt  the  glow  of  her  breath. 

Then  she  opened  her  lips,  and  gently  said 

*  I  am  Death  ....  Death !  ' 

I  gave  a  swift  glad  shout  of  joy. 

Here  was  the  end  of  my  strife ! 

'  Forgive  me.  Death !    O  Death,  my  friend, 

I  thought  ....  you  were  Life !  ' 
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The  waters  closed  about  my  feet. 

(And  waters  purify). 
The  waters  closed  above  my  breast, 

I  bade  the  earth  goodbye. 
And  the  waters  closed  above  my  head. 

Where  the  moon  had  leaped  from  the  sky. 

•        ••••••• 

My  dream  was  gone,  as  the  night  was  gone. 

The  white  day  came; 

And  showed  my  lover  at  my  side 

In  a  bed  that  was  sin  and  shame. 

A  peevish  twist  was  on  his  mouth, 
Upon  his  brow  a  frown. 
Eyelids  were  closed,  and  heavy  and  full, 
As  though  sorrow  weighed  them  down. 

I  watched  him  long  as  there  he  lay, 
Until  he  opened  his  eyes, 
His  eyes  that  looked  so  cold  and  old, 
Haggard  and  hard  and  wise. 

Towards  my  breast,  his  eyes  he  turned 
Lest  I  might  read  their  meaning, 
Murmuring  words  of  happy  love — 
But  the  truth  there  was  no  screening. 

My  soul  was  sick,  but  my  soul  was  weak, 
And  I  knew  that  I  should  bide 
In  the  gloom  and  the  grey  till  doom's  own  day, 
In  sin  and  shame  at  his  side. 
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1914—1919. 


TO  ENGLAND   1915. 

Almost  too  late  thy  ponderous  limbs  were  raised 
From  off  thine  easy  comfortable  bed. 

Almost  too  late,  reluctantly  was  read  i 
The  hate  that,  unsuspected,  long  had  blazed 

In  Prussian  eyes.    Incredulous  and  dazed  i 
Thou  gird'st  thy  mighty  loins.    Though  thou  hast       i 

bled  j 

Unstintingly,  and  sadly  count'st  thy  dead,  \ 

Thou  hatest  not,  and  leavest  men  amazed  ; 

At  thy  disdain.    So  may  it  ever  be !  ' 

Unshakable  thy  soul,  keep  thou  serene  I 

From  febrile  rage  and  fretful  enmity.  \ 
Let  meaner  spirits  vent  their  bilious  spleen. 

Teach  thou  the  world  thine  ancient  chivalry  j 

My  England  !    Tis  for  this  thou  art,  I  ween.  | 
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CHILDREN    OF    LAUGHTER,    CHILDREN    OF  i 

DREAMS.  i 

A.  ! 

Let  us  give  prodigal,  unmeasured  praise  | 

To  all  those  clear-browed,  laughter-loving  men  ! 

Who  missed  the  poetry  of  common  tasks,  ! 

And  leapt  to  arms  with  dithyrambic  song,  i 

To  shake  the  heavenly  rafters  with  their  mirth.  I 

All  honour  to  the  impious  men  who  joked  j 
And  galliarded  with  astounded  Mars 
As  though  he  were  the  madcap  God  of  Wine. 

This  was  the  greatest  sport  of  all ;  their  life  j 
The  stake,  and  for  the  prize  the  label  *  hero,' 

The  envy  of  pale  cowards  and  the  weak,  ] 

The  tearful  thanks  and  prayers  of  fine  old  men,  ] 

And  kisses  and  caresses  from  the  girls,  i 

And  glory,  loved  of  all  fullblooded  men.  : 

The  heavens  became  their  roof,  the   sweet   brown  j 

earth  : 

Their  bench  and  bed,  the  bayonet  and  bomb  \ 

Their  splendid  tools.    At  last  was  high  romance  j 
Come  knocking  at  their  door;  and  they  were  glad 

To  hear  and  heed  his  call.  j 

They  cross  the  seas — 
A  new  world  theirs ;  the  crowded  cattle  truck — 

Cramped  and  crushed  limbs,  jaded,  sweating  bodies,  j 

Obscene  smells,  foul  curses,  blasphemies;  ! 

The  hamlet,  crumpled  and  torn  by  a  giant  paw—  i 
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Estaminets  and  lighted  windows,  wine 
And  tempting  females,  young  and  old  and  older ; 
The  march  that  seemed  'twould  never  make  an  end- 
Bumping  equipment,  blistered  feet,  shoulders 
And  buttocks  red  and  raw ;  the  sound  of  guns. 
The  burst  of  shells— and  brains  and  bowels  strewn 
Across  the  road,  then  gathered  into  sandbags; 
At  last  the  trench— day  after  day  and  nothing 
But  to  hug  the  hellish  horror  to  their  breasts. 

And  through  and  over  all,  their  boyish  laughter, 
A  sense  that  this  alone  was  life  for  men, 
That  here  and  now  in  life's  grand  melody 
The  highest  note  was  reached,  and  all  to  follow 
A  miserable  cadence. 

B. 

But  though  these  young  unfearing  sons  of  laughter 

Compel  our  swift  unstinted  songs  of  praise, 

Others  there  are,  of  rarer  breed,  who  breathe 

A  loftier  atmosphere  where  tear-bedewed, 

Imagination  holds  her  sorrowing  sway 

O'er  men  who  mourn  disasters  not  their  own. 

Who  grieve  o'er  visions  of  an  alien  woe. 

Who  blush  for  sins  to  which  they  have  not  stooped, 

On  whom  the  tragedy  of  war  doth  fall 

With  final  weight. 

When  honour  called  the  roll. 
They  dashed  not  with  a  fierce  and  happy  zeal 
As  to  a  fight  long-sought ;  nor  blazed  their  eyes 
With  prompt  uncalculating  hate.    Their  lips 
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Were  innocent  of  mirth,  their  dream-worn  hearts 
Could  find  no  song  to  sing. 

Ah  !    deep  the  shame 
With  which  they  girt  their  loins  and  strove  to  solve 
A  world's  perplexed  problems  with  the  clash 
Of  sightless  arms ;  a  bitter  shame  that  men 
Could  find  no  nobler  eloquence  than  sword, 
No  loftier  argument  than  stupid  lead. 
Was  this  then  all  man's  wisdom? 

V 

Marred  and  soiled  : 

By  earth's  material  clay,  our  human  fiesh  \ 

Surrounds  a  nucleus  of  divinity.  ] 

And  he  who  dares  to  spoil  the  body  i 

Violates  the  temple  of  his  God.  j 

Reluctantly  but  resolutely  armed  1 

These  dream-men  go,  steadfast  and  strong  in  right  j 

Of  stern  necessity.    And  'mid  their  agony,  j 

Behind  life's  tortured  and  discoloured  veil,  ; 

They  see  the  bright  and  changeless  countenance 

Of  calm,  invincible  Truth,  and  note  for  them 

Her  warm  approving  smile.    There  is  their  sole, 

Sufficient  prize,  that  makes  the  poet's  praise  i 

As  vain  as  are  the  plaudits  of  the  mob. 


A    PATHETIQUE.    (1915). 

The  wind  strung  rhythmical  upon  the  trees 
Where  budding  branches  played  a  sweet  nocturne 
That  rose  and  fell  like  slumbering  seas  that  ne'er 
Had  writhed  and  moaned  beneath  the  monster  tramp 
Of  grimly-striding  tempest.     'Twas  the  breath  of 

Spring 
Who  all  day  long  had  tricked  his  boyish  pranks : 
And  now,  weary  of  games,  and  sleeping,  breathed 
But  peace  and  tender  quietude  on  man. 
Before  me,  like  some  grand  old  pagan  God 
Resting  from  loves  and  labours  for  awhile 
Massive,  benign,  there  sprawled  the  walls  that  once 
Had  circumscribed  a  cowled  piety. 
The  sun,  pausing  before  he  sank  to  rest 
Now  turned  plebeian  greys  to  priestly  purples, 
Turned  the  pungent  green  of  parasites 
To  regal  gold,  giving  the  vacant  shrine 
A  softened  splendour  holier  than  its  own. 
Around  the  ruins,  yellow  daffodils 
Have  urged  their  way  from  out  the  blind  brown  soil. 
And  lift  sun-hungry  faces  towards  the  light. 
Above,  a  solitary  lark  turrets  the  heavens : 
Round  and  round  she  flies,  mounting    her    stairs 
Invisible;  and  sparkling  diamonds  fall  down 
Flung  from  her  treasury  of  song.    O'er  all 
There  broods  a  holy  unobtrusive  joy; 
And  in  the  sacred  cabin  of  my  soul 
There  reigns  Sabbatic  calm :  a  deep,  deep  peace. 
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Then  sudden  as  the  lightning's  scatheful  flash  j 

The  pean  is  shattered  ....  Pain  i 

Comes  shrieking  through  the  symphony  of  joy.  ^\ 

Along  the  emerald  carpet  of  the  nave  \ .  ■ 

)    J 


A  soldier  passed — just  one  of  millions  more 
Who  day  by  day  have  toiled  most  terribly, 
Endured  hard  things :  sat  at  meat  with  Death 

In  Hell  grown  customary,  while  they  played  \, '; 

Their  humble  role  in  war's  grim  pageantry.  i 

My  heart  cried  out  in  bitterness  and  pain,  ; 

Cried  out  on  England  with  her  fields  and  homes  ^   \ 

Bathed  in  the  beauty  of  the  setting  sun  :  \i 

Cried  out  on  Nature's  peace  that  seemed  to  mock  \ 

Man's  Calvary.  "* 

Ye  careless  winds  how  can  ye  sleep  \ 

Calm  and  serene  upon  the  evening's  breast?  ; 

Ye  venerable  stones  that  stand  as  symbols  ' 
Of  sympathy  and  pitying  love 

That  make  so  beautiful  so  sweet  and  strong  ' 

The  lowly  Carpenter  of  Nazareth?  ■ 
How  can  ye  stand  unshaken  ?    Thou,  red  sun 
Why  dost  thou  cover  not  thy  face  behind 

Some  seemly  cloud?   Skylark,  thou  sing'st  alas.  ] 
An  inappropriate  song.    This  is  no  time 

For  ecstasy.    Can'st  thou  not  chant  | 

A  hushed,  a  broken-hearted  threnody?  ] 

'Twere  better  far.    And  ye,  O  lovely  flowers,  | 

Ye  silk-soft  lovely  daffodils,  hang  ye  i 

Your  heads  in  tardy,  unaccustomed  shame  j 

At  my  reproaches?    Do  you  whisper  me  | 
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Ye  did  not,  could  not,  feel  the  great  big  grief 
That  bleeds  the  heart  of  man  ? 

No  answer  came. 
Softly  and  indifferently  the  wind 
Swung  the  perfumed  censers  of  the  flowers : 
Still  humbly  peering  through  the  long  lush  grass 
A  blood  red  sun  sank  'neath  contented  pastures. 
Monastic  walls  still  frowned  as  in  old  times 
On  a  darkened  world.    Then  one  by  one  the  stars 
Pricked  through  the  velvet  canopy  of  night. 
The  skylark  long  had  ceased  his  frivolous  song 
But  somewhere  'mid  the  chattering  trees 
I  hear  the  cry  "  Kli !    Kli !    Kli !  " 
A  windhover  was  searching  for  his  prey. 
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IN  HOSPITAL. 

DELIRIUM. 

My  soul  is  in  darkness, 
I  am  lost  in  night, 
Desolate  and  undone. 
No  stars  within,  no  stars  without, 
I  start  and  shiver  in  the  cold, 
All  alone,  alone,  alone, 
As  Jehovah  started  and  shivered  of  old, 
Ere  He  begat  His  Only  Son. 
This  is  the  first  and  the  final  Night, 
And  This  that  is,  is  I, 
Unbegotten  Infinity- 
Alpha  and  Omega. 

I  am  Darkness,  I  am  Night. 
None  can  heed  my  piteous  plight. 

But  stay  a  moment,  stay. 
Through  the  void  that  is  I 
Crashes  and  cracks 
Blood-red  lightning's  javelins, 
Twisting,  rioting,  leaping 
Over  a  ghastly  spectre  world 
Of  angels : 

Angels  laughing  and  weeping, 
Crouching,  cowering,  creeping, 
Hideous  revelries  keeping, 
Ever  unsleeping. 
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They  point  at  me,  and  jeer  at  me, 

For  I  am  the  Devil, 

The  Ultimate  Evil. 

They  bend  the  knee, 

They  kneel  to  me. 

The  Cause  and  Centre  of  all  things. 

'Twas  I  who  conceived,  who  control  things. 

I  am  the  Pivotal  God. 
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ARMISTICE   DAY. 

j 

Four  long  immeasurable  years  have  dragged 

Their  ever-lagging,  ever-flagging  feet 

Across  the  breadth-less  bourn  that  separates  j 

The  chartless  future  from  the  toil-trod  past.  ; 

And  now  at  last,  this  day  of  tardy  triumph, 

For  which  our  heavy  hearts  have  ever  ached,  ; 

Towards  which  our  distant  eyes  have  never  turned  ; 

Without  bright  tears — this  day  of  days  has  Peace 

Wrenched  from  the  fast-closed  fist  of  circumstance. 

Returned  to  us ;  and  in  her  spacious  hands 

Are  all  the  old,  old  joys  we  realised 

With  such  a  niggard  gratitude  before.  I 

Never  since  primal  man  was  cradled  first 

Upon  the  ample  Asiatic  plains  j 

Had  fallen  on  our  race  such  peril  ', 

As  that  which  now  we  trample  underfoot,  '. 

Peril  that  freed  the  worst  and  best  in  us  \ 

And  gave  to  all  the  chance  to  prove  ourselves.  ' 

Ah  !  we  were  happy  fools.    We  closed  our  ears  i 

To  the  muffled  thunderings  of  gathering  foes.  i 

And  when  war  burst  with  calm  and  sinister  feet  i 

Into  the  frightened  temple  of  ouf  home,  ■ 

We  stood  stupid  and  incredulous.  i 

Man  bowed  not  craven  body  to  the  ground  j 

Calling  upon  his  gods  to  remove  the  cross  I 

Himself  had  raised.    He  stood  not  on  his  feet  ; 

A  stormy  face  defiantly  uplift  < 
To  brazen  skies,  cursing  the  indifference 
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Of  Heaven.    Without  revilings  or  reproach, 
He  grimly  turned  his  broad  and  patient  back 
On  ail  that  made  of  life  a  happy  thing : 
And  proud  and  glorious  as  a  god,  strode  out 
Into  the  night  of  toil  and  tears  and  blood. 

On  frozen  tundra  with  its  barren  breast 
Bared  to  the  midnight  sun,  on  golden  isles 
Soft-lapped  by  coral  seas  that  night  by  night 
Gleam  with  the  glory  of  the  Southern  Cross- 
All  round  the  girdle  of  the  restless  world- 
High  above  the  silent  shadowing  cloud, 
Down  on  the  weeds  that  fur  the  ocean  bed. 
Closed  in  foetid  vaults  and  catacombs 
Deep  in  the  gloomy  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Man  fought  his  man,  fought  the  mighty  elements, 
And  harnessed  them  to  work  his  mightier  will  ; 
Fought  like  a  jungle  beast,  endured  all  things 
And  died,  that  he  might  'complish  his  salvation. 

Yet  now  each  minster's  grave  and  massive  bell. 

And  every  humble  tocsin  swinging  high 

Over  each  creepered  church  that  stands. 

The  sleepy  hamlet's  solitary  pride. 

Doth  boom  or  clang  with  pent-up  will  to  voice 

Our  inchoate,  intolerable  joy. 

It  seems  as  though  each  individual  soul 

Had  borne  the  burden  of  Atlas  on  his  shoulders, 

Now  rolled  into  the  great  abyss  of  Time. 

We  never  knew  life  was  so  sweet  and  young, 

And  leng  we  had  forgot  that  carnal  death 

Was  not  the  only  means  to  spirit  life. 
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O  wondrous  liberty  !   that  every  man 
May  weave  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  life 
The  pleasing  pattern  of  his  fantasy ! 
Gargantuan  laughter  rollicks  through  our  streets, 
The  bastard  sons  of  song,  hoarse-throated,  rude, 
Have  shaken  off  the  shackles  of  grey  gloom. 
Stupidity  startles  our  ears  with  wit. 
The  eyes  of  lean  old  age,  shadowed  and  shrunk 
Like    ancient    caves,    now    glint    with    long-lost 

meaning, 
And  even  grief  forgets  her  sorrowing. 
While  from  our  pulpits,  from  our  docile  throne. 
And  from  our  thousand-throated  choristers. 
With  one  accord,  men  thank  God  for  His  peace 
Who  did  not  rise  to  thank  Him  for  His  war. 

Sonnet  1919. 
There  is  no  peace :  the  heart  of  every  man 
Bums  with  a  one-eyed  jealousy  and  hate. 
And  even  while  of  common  weal  we  prate, 
We  snatch  and  seize  what  private  spoil  we  can. 
There  is  no  peace :  gone  is  that  inward  light 
That  shines  in  noble  hearts.    It  guides  no  more 
Our  feet  in  paths  of  gentleness.    A  war 
Of  selfishness  'gainst  selfishness  we  fight. 

One  hope  there  is.    In  every  evil  thing 
Though  rooted  deep  within  the  human  heart. 
Though  darkness  to  high  Heav'n  it  may  impart. 
Yet  in  its  own  sm.all  seed  it  still  doth  bring 
Its  own  innate  corruption.    Hate  shall  die. 
And  love  for  ever  be  exalted  high. 
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'  I'LL  WRITE  A  POEM  OF  THE  WAR.' 

'  I'll  write  a  poem  of  the  War, 

The  War  all  men  call  Great, 

An  epic  worthy  of  the  war. 

And  it  too,  shall  be  great. 

For  I  the  whole  tale  shall  relate, 

The  grim,  the  gay, 

The  gold,  the  grey. 

I'll  tell  it  that  all  men  will  read  it, 

I'll  tell  it  and  all  men  shall  heed  it. 

Tell  it  without  any  adorning, 

All  elaboration  scorning. 

That  it  serve  for  song  and  warning ; 

That  the  Great  War 

Be  the  last  war  !  ' 

And  the  poet  sat  through  silent  hours. 
Tried  to  recall  with  all  his  powers 
The  war,  from  its  clamorous  waking 
To  the  peace  of  its  ultimate  making. 
Shapes  and  shades  appeared  before  him, 
Memory's  floods  came  sweeping  o'er  him. 
And  then  he'd  tell  the  whole  tale, 
Weighing  its  truths  in  even  scale. 
He  saw  again  the  hordes  in  grey, 
So  long  prepared  for  Prussia's  Day, 
The  raping,  murder,  crucifixion. 
Deeds  too  dark  for  the  cheapest  fiction. 
But  though  emotion  tore  his  soul, 
And  his  wild  eye  burned  like  a  living  coal, 
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He  searched  in  vain 

His  haggard  brain,  '■ 

And  cried,    '  No  words  are  red  enough 

This  devil's  tale  to  tell.  i 

There  is  no  language  red  enough. 

No  man  this  tale  can  tell.'  I 

•i 

Then  he  let  his  quickened  memory  roam  ! 

O'er  all  the  sordid  happenings  at  home.  • 

He  thought  of  strikes  for  better  pay,  i 

Of  strikes  for  more  and  better  beer.  j 

He  thought  of  all  the  things  he'd  like  to  say,  \ 

The  things  he  there  and  then  swore  deep  he'd  say,  I 

Of  that  paradox,  the  patriot  profiteer ;  ; 

Of  shoddy  cloth,  of  dummy  shell,  \ 

Of  fighting  men  sent  into  hell  j 

To  save  some  politician's  face,  • 

Or  keep  a  party  in  its  place.  i 

And  then  the  poet  tore  his  hair,  j 

Wringing  his  hands  in  his  despair.  .■ 

'  I  cannot  find  words  black  enough  i 
This  blackguard's  tale  to  tell 

There  is  no  language  black  enough,  i 

No  man  this  tale  can  tell.'  i 

And  long  he  sat  as  in  a  trance.  i 

He  fought  once  more  in  the  fields  of  France,  | 

Tramped  her  broken  roads  again,  | 

Led  his  old  platoon  of  men,  \ 

Led  them  back  to  the  firing  trench, 

Mud  and  blood  and  noise  and  stench. 

Night  by  night  and  day  by  day  j 
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He  watched  them  dwindling  down  alway, 

Watched  them  replaced  by  other  men, 

Watched  the  whole  thing  begin  again. 

Some  were  wounded— they  were  glad— 

And  some  were  killed,  and  some  went  mad. 

And  then  they  were  told  to  bear  the  brunt 

Of  an  unrecorded  raiding  stunt. 

Once  more  he  peeped  o'er  No  Man's  Land, 

With  a  Webley  and  a  Mills  in  hand. 

He  swore  as  he  climbed  the  parapet, 

But  a  bullet  made  him  pirouette, 

Awoke  him  from  his  bloody  dance. 

And  brought  him  back  from  a  spinning  France. 

The  poet's  brow  was  glistening  with  the  sweat 

That  Jesus  knew  upon  Mount  Olivet 

And  in  the  east  the  dawn's  first  glow  and  glory 

Lit  up  his  face  as  he  began  his  story. 

This  is  the  song  the  poet  wrote. 

'Tis  brief,  and  so  the  whole  I  quote. 

*  There  may  be  language  red  enough 
The  devil's  part  to  tell  ; 
There  may  be  words  e'en  black  enough 
The  blackguard's  role  to  spell. 
But  there's  no  language  white  enough, 
No  poet's  soul  is  white  enough. 
The  madm.an's  tale  to  tell— 
The  mad— who  fought  and  fell.' 
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